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The Social Problem, A Constructive Analysis. By Charles 
A. Ellwood. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. — xii, 
255 PP. 

The social problem, as conceived by Professor Ellwood, is the prob- 
lem of the relations of men to one another. All problems arising out 
of human association are interdependent, and in all their complexity 
there is a fundamental unity. As the elements of the problem are 
continually changing, each generation must face it anew. For our 
generation the responsibility is unusually heavy, for not only has the 
essential rottenness of some of the bases of our civilization been exposed 
by the great convulsion in Europe, but through the development of 
the social sciences we are in a position to reach a rational solution of 
the problem. The future course of civilization is not predetermined, 
and even a reversion to barbarism is within the bounds of possibility. 

The social problem cannot be stated in the terms of any one set of 
factors, whether physical, economic, or spiritual, and an attempt to 
ignore or subordinate any of the fundamental elements will lead to 
inadequate programs of social readjustment. First of all, the historical 
elements must be taken into account. Western civilization has inher- 
ited its basic traditions from antagonistic cultures of the past. Its 
religious and ethical tradition is of Hebrew origin, its philosophic and 
esthetic tradition is Greek, its legal and political tradition is the out- 
growth of Roman imperialism, and its tradition of personal liberty is a 
heritage from the ancient Teutons. In addition to the traditional ele- 
ments, the problem involves the physical and biological elements, 
which have come into being with the development of modern science ; 
the economic elements, which have become more numerous and more 
vital with the development of capitalism ; and the spiritual and ideal 
elements growing out of the social religion and humanitarianism of the 
nineteenth century. 

The solution of the problem must come through the education of 
the young ; transformation of the subjective environment of ideals and 
values in society ; and the development of a well-balanced program of 
social progress. Practically, the solution depends upon the finding 
and training of wise and far-seeing leaders. 

Professor Ellwood does not attempt to elaborate a program of social 
readjustment. He simply calls attention to the unity of the social 
problem and suggests how sociology may aid in its solution. 

G. B. L. Arner. 

New York. 



